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252 THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 

NOTES AND NEWS 

At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on March 6 the Honorable 
Bertrand Eussell read a paper on "Knowledge by Acquaintance and 
Knowledge by Description." There are two sorts of knowledge of objects, 
namely, knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by description. Of 
these it is only the former that brings the object itself before the mind. 
We have acquaintance with sense-data, with many universals, and possibly 
with ourselves, but not with physical objects of other minds. We have 
descriptive knowledge of an object when we know that it is the object 
having some property or properties with which we are acquainted; that is 
to say, when we know that the property or properties in question belong 
to one object and no more, we are said to have knowledge of that one 
object by description, whether or not we are acquainted with the object. 
Our knowledge of physical objects and of other minds is only knowledge 
by description, the descriptions involved being such as involve sense-data. 
All propositions intelligible to us, whether or not they primarily concern 
things only known to us by description, are composed wholly of constitu- 
ents with which we are acquainted, for a constituent with which we are 
not acquainted is unintelligible to us. When a judgment is rightly 
analyzed, the objects which are constituents of it must all be objects with 
which the mind which is a constituent of it is acquainted. This conclu- 
sion forces us to analyze descriptive phrases occurring in propositions, 
and to say that the objects denoted by such phrases are not constituents 
of judgments in which such phrases occur (unless these objects are 
explicitly mentioned). This leads us to the view (recommended also on 
purely logical grounds) that when we say " the author of ' Marmion ' was 
the author of 'Waverley,'" Scott himself is not a constituent of our 
judgment, and that the judgment can not be explained by saying that it 
affirms identity of denotation with diversity of connotation. It also, 
plainly, does not assert identity of meaning. Such judgments, therefore, 
can only be analyzed by breaking up the descriptive phrases, introducing 
a variable, and making propositional functions the ultimate subjects. — 
The Athenwum. 

We learn through the Athenmum that the first course of a new series 
of Hibbert lectures is being given by Dr. L. K. Farnell concurrently in 
London and Oxford, and should attract wide attention. His subject, 
" The Higher Aspects of Greek Eeligion," includes marriage, family life, 
and theories of divine punishment, and the development of the individual 
conscience. The first London lecture was delivered on April 25 in the 
University of London, South Kensington. 

During the past month Professor Leonard T. Hobhouse, of the Uni- 
versity of London, delivered a series of eight lectures at Columbia Univer- 
sity on " Social Evolution and Political Theory." 

The third annual meeting of the Minnesota Psychological Conference 
was held on March 31 at the University of Minnesota. 

The Fourth International Congress of Philosophy was held at Bologna, 
April 6-11. 



